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THE GRAIL AND THE ENGLISH "SIR PERCEVAL" 



XI 

Three Irish stories about "Finn and the Goblin" have been in 
print for some years, but have never before been brought into con- 
nection with Sir Perceval (Sp). 1 The oldest and rudest of these 
exists in eighth-century Irish, and is called "Finn and the Man in 
the Tree": 2 

When the Fiana were at Badamair on the brink of the Suir, Culdub the 
son of Ua Birgge (Culdub mac htii Birgge) came out of the sid (fairy- 
knoll) on the plain of Femen (ut Scotti dicunt) and carried off their cooking 
from them. For three nights he did thus to them. The third time however 
Finn knew and went before him [the goblin] to the fairy-knoll on Femen. 
Finn laid hold of him as he went into the knoll, so that he fell. 

A fairy woman jammed Finn's finger between the door and post at 
the entrance of the knoll. 

Another form of the story belongs to the ninth century and is 
called "How Finn Obtained Knowledge and the Death of the Fairy 
Culdub": 3 

Every morning a man was told off to boil a pig for his [Finn's] day's 
food. Now once Oism was told off to boil it. When he deemed it done, 
he passed it on the points of the fork over the litter into the hand of his 
comrade. Then something clutched at it. It passed out. He ran after 
it (the goblin) across the Suir, to wit, at Ath Nemthenn, across Ord, across 
Inmain, across the Slope of the Ui Faelain up to the summit of the Fairy 
Knoll on Femen plain. The door was shut after it when it had gone into 
the fairy-knoll, and Oism was left outside. When the Fiana awoke, then 
Oism came. "Where is the pig?" said Finn. "Some one braver than I 
has taken it," said Oism. 

On the next day Cailte took it. It was carried from him in the same man- 
ner. However, he came (back). "Where is the pig?" said Finn. "I am 
not braver than he from whom it was taken yesterday," said Cailte. 

'The Acallam episode was mentioned by me in "The Bleeding Lance," PMLA, 
XXV (1910), p. 4. 

* Edited and translated by Kuno Meyer, Rev. Celt., XXV (1904), 344 1. On the 
date see Meyer, Fianaigecht, RIA, Todd Lee. Series, XVI (1910), p. xvui. 

' Ibid., XIV (1893), 245 f. On the date see Fianaigecht, p. xix. 
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26 Arthur C. L. Brown 

"Who is to go now to boil it?" said Finn. "The younger thorn is 
always the sharper." He went himself to boil it, his spear hafts in his left 
hand, his other hand turning the pig on the points of the fork. Something 
clutched at it. Finn gave it (the goblin) a blow, but the point of his lance 
only reached its back. However, it left its load outside. It went into 

Ely, into Cell Ichtair Lethet Seven times it jumped across the 

Suir He made a thrust at it as it was going into the fairy-knoll so 

that thereby he broke its back. Finn stretched out his hand at the door- 
post of the fairy-knoll (sid), so that the door was closed on his thumb. He 
put it into his mouth, and heard their wail. "What is that?" they all 
said. "Culdub has been killed!" " Who killed him ?" said they. "Finn 
O'Baiscne." They all wail. 

These Irish stories are identical in their main features. In both, 
Finn's company is injured by a goblin on successive occasions; in 
both, Finn pursues the goblin and slays or fells him just as he is 
entering the door of a fairy-knoll. 

It appears that folk-tales were not written down by ancient 
Irish scribes (or if written down were not preserved) unless they were 
fitted into the history (or pseudo-history) of Ireland. It is Finn's 
great name that has preserved the stories just outlined, and doubtless 
the special reason why they were written down was because in the 
accident at the door of the knoll 1 they supplied a reason for Finn's 
well-known gift of foretelling the future by chewing his thumb. 

These stories are mnemonic outlines intended to be filled out by 
the memory of the narrator. The tale of a spook, who, like the 
harpies of classic story, carries off your dinner, is certainly older than 
the eighth century, and was at first a floating bit of folk-lore ready 
to be attached to any hero. It accords with immemorial fairy 
belief still current in Celtic lands. Enchantment is not mentioned 
in either story, but the underlying idea is doubtless that Finn's 
company was enchanted by a hostile fairy just as in recently collected 
tales about cows that give no milk until malevolent fairies are sub- 

1 Rev. Celt., XXV, 349. A more usual explanation attributes the power to Finn's 
having tasted the salmon of wisdom, Macgnimartha Finn (§ 18) (quoted below). Refer- 
ences to this miraculous gift abound in Finn stories: Cormac's Glossary, s.v. Ore Trelth; 
Fianaigecht, p. xix; Bet. Celt., XIII, 16, 21; Stokes, Festschrift, p. 10; Silta Gadelica, 
II, 98. 106, 135. 147, 163, 168-69, 233. 247; Irische Texte, IV, 248 (cf. Stokes's note, 
p. 288, 1. 1834); MacDougall, Folk and Hero Tales from Argyllshire (1891), pp. 58, 274. 

This gift, which is mentioned in the oldest accounts, is a valuable bit of evidence 
that Finn either was or became a mdrchen hero. The mdrchen formulas that resemble 
the Finn story ("Aryan Expulsion and Return," "Fated-Prince," usually, Woods, 
PMLA, XXVII, 527-30) (" Barensohn," always, Panzer, Studien zur Germ. Sagen- 
geschichte, I [1910], 3) ascribe supernatural gifts to the hero. 
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The Grail and the English "Sir Perceval" 27 

dued. 1 Probably only a destined hero armed with a magic spear 
could break the enchantment. A tenth-century Irish poem informs 
us that Culdub was slain by Finn with Fiacail's spear. 2 

What appears to be a pre-Finn form of the tale of "Finn and the 
Goblin" is told both in the prose Dindshenchas, a collection which 
did not take shape until the twelfth century, 3 but which bristles with 

i For example in S. Morrison," The Silver Cup" in Manx Fairy Tales (1911), pp. 27 f., 
we read of a herd that gave no milk until their owner ended the enchantment by breaking 
into a fairy-knoll and stealing thence a silver cup. Cf. J. Curtin, Tales of the Fairies 
(1895), pp. 19f.; Campbell, Popular Tales of the West-Highlands, II (1890), 47. Akindred 
idea is that of a demon who spoils your feast. This occurs in Panzer's "Barensohn" 
formula, op. cit., pp. 82—83 f., where snatching, defiling, or spitting demons are collected. 
A spitting demon who spoils a meal occurs in a North Carolina negro tale printed by 
Elsie Parsons, JAFL, XXX (1917), 179; cf. 186. An extraordinarily vivid tale where 
a cat is the aggressor is given by Thos. Corser, Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, Part I (1860), 
112 f., Chetham Society, from a pamphlet printed in 1584. Another kindred idea is that 
of the demon hand; see Kittredge, Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII, 227—30. Haunted 
houses may be compared; see C. Mackay, Memoirs of Extraordinary Delusions, II (1841), 
367; J. H. Ingram, The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain (1888) ; 
A. Lang, Book of Dreams and Ghosts (1897), pp. 187 f. ; J. Ashton, The Devil in Britain 
and America (1896), p. 47; C. Crowe, The Night-Side of Nature (1850), p. 273; H. L. 
Neligan, True Irish Ghost Stories (1914); Kittredge, "The Friar's Lantern," PMLA, 
XV (1900), 435 f., and cf. C. H. Bompas, Folk-Lore of the Santal-Parganas (1909), p. 381. 
(Many of these references are due to the kindness of Professor T. P. Cross.) Cf. the 
idea of a meadow eaten down yearly on St. John's Day by supernatural beings, Dasent, 
Popular Tales (1859), p. 78. This is a variety of what Woods (PMLA, XXVII, 553) 
called "The Periodic Difficulty Theme." The Battle of Mag Mucrime, ed. Stokes, from 
LL, Rev. Celt, XIII, 435 f., tells how King Ailill killed fairies that destroyed his grass 
and put his men to sleep with their magic song. 

2 The text is printed in Fianaigecht, p. xxiii, and a translation by Meyer in Maclnnes, 
Folk and Hero Tales (1890), notes, p. 405: 

"Aed MacFidaig fell by the hand of Find, 

From the spear of Fiacail Mac Conchenn, 

For the love he gave to the maiden of Bri Eile. 

By the same spear Find killed 

Ciildub Mac Fidga Forfind." 

' On the date see Fianaigecht, p. xxvii. The story called Mdin Gae Glaiss is No. 14 
in the Rennes MS, and has been printed and translated by Stokes in Rev. Celt., XV (1894), 
305-6: 

" Gae Glas son of Luinde son of Lug Liamna was Fiacha Srabtine's champion. 'Tis 
for him that the smith (goba) made the intractable spear. From the south Culdub son 
of Dian went on the day of Hallowe'en (samain) to seek to slay some one, and he slew 
Fidrad son of Dam Dub, from whom Ard Fidraid is called. Then Gae Glas went a-follow- 
ing him and hurled at him the lance which the smith had made for him by magic, and it 
passed through Culdub into the bog, and that lance was never found afterwards save 
once, when Mael-Odran son of Dimma Cron, after he had been a year in the ground, 

found it and slew therewith Aithechdae king of Hui Mail This lance was the 

Carr of Belach Duirgen: 'tis it that would slay thirty bands. Thus it was with a fork 
under its neck, and none save the Devil would move it. So long as the lance is with its 
point southwards the strength of Conn's Half of Ireland will not be broken by Leinster." 

The "Death of Maelodr&n" here referred to has been edited by Meyer, Anec. Ox., 
VIII, Med. and Mod. Series, Hibernica Minora (1894), 78—81. It indicates that a demon 
was thought to dwell in the spear. This spear, because it is handed down as a talisman 
and given a name "Carr," resembles the spear of Lug, which is of ten mentioned in Irish 
stories and has a name "Luin." See my "Bleeding Lance," PMLA, XXV, 18, 24, 56. 
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28 Arthur C. L. Brown 

older material, and in the verse Dindshenchas. 1 The hero is Grey 
Spear (Gae Glas), and he slays Culdub with a cast of a spear in 
revenge for a wrong, just as Finn slew Culdub in the stories already 
outlined. Both here and in the later and fuller account of "Finn 
and the Goblin," to be quoted presently from the Acallam, the 
spear is a magic weapon. In both the deed was done on Hallowe'en. 
It can hardly be fortuitous that in this story Fiacha Srabtine is the 
patron of the hero, while in the Acallam Fiacha mac Congha plays 
a similar part. Manifestly this story of Gae Glas is a variant of 
"Finn and the Goblin." The essential elements are the slaying of a 
supernatural foe by a magic spear. 

A more complete form of the story of "Finn and the Goblin" 
is told in the Acallam na Senorach. Since this collection of tales 
exists in no MS older than the fifteenth century, it is necessary to 
consider what evidence attests the existence in the twelfth century 
of the tale in question. 2 

This evidence is, first, a precise mention of this Acallam in the 
twelfth-century prose Dindshenchas, which establishes the existence 
of at least some portion of the work at that time; and, second, some 
verses in the twelfth-century poem 3 of Gilla in Chomded, which 
allude to the very story in question. 

The passage in the Dindshenchas is as follows: 4 "As Caelte 
sang . . in Patrick's time for their diverse, marvellous Acallam 
(colloquy), which they made on Ireland's topographical legends." 
In the Acallam, as we know it, Oisin and Caelte are the sole survivors 
of the Flana, and Caelte, just as the Dindshenchas declares, is the 
principal narrator. He goes about Ireland with Patrick and tells 
stories connected with the localities which they visit. The adjectives 
"diverse" and "marvellous" fit exactly the extant medley of 
wild and supernatural stories which Caelte tells. Additions were 

1 Gwynn, Metrical Dindshenchas, " Royal Irish Academy, Todd Lecture Series," IX 
(1906), 64-65. The story agrees with that In the prose except that the smith who made 
the spear is given a name, "Aith." 

2 The Acallam na Senirach, or "Colloquy with the Ancients," may not have been 
put into final form before the thirteenth or fourteenth century (see Meyer, Fianaigecht, 
pp. xxx— xxxi), but there is no reason to think that it shows any traces of influence coming 
from French romance. 

■ The poem is in LL, p. 144b, a MS older than 1150. It has been edited and trans- 
lated by Meyer, Fianaigecht, pp. 46-51. 

• Ed. Stokes, Rev. Celt., XV, 437-38, 45. 
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from time to time thrust into the main framework, 1 but it is incred- 
ible that the writer of these lines in the Dindshenchas did not know 
at least some portion of the work which we now have. 

The verses of Gilla in Chomded are as follows: "In the eighth 
year of his (Finn's) life, when he was visiting Dathi's Tara, he 
slew [Aillen] 2 whose hand was full with candle .... with timpdn. 
'A timpdn for sleep' say all, the practice at each Hallowe'en, a 
customary deed; every year, lasting incitement, the candle was 
burning brightly." 

The statements of these verses agree, as will be seen, exactly 
with the details given in the Acallam. 3 Both describe the incident 
as Finn's first significant exploit, and locate it at Tara. Both 
ascribe to an uncanny foe the two powers of fire and of music, and use 
the same word for the musical instrument: the timpdn, which in 
both charms men to sleep. Both relate that this foe made visits at 
every Hallowe'en. No one can doubt that Gilla in Chomded knew 
the episode of "Finn and the Goblin" substantially as we have it. 
"Finn and the Goblin," therefore, belongs to the oldest portion of 
the Acallam and existed in the twelfth century. The reader will 
observe that the story centers round a talismanic spear which 
resembles the Luin, a fairy weapon famous in Irish tradition. An 
outline of the episode is as follows : 4 

(Caelte is speaking to Ilbrecc.) " That is the spear of Fiacha mac 
Congha by means of which it was that at the first Finn son of Cumall 
acquired chief command of Ireland's Fiana; and out of Finnachaidh's 
green-grassed sid 'twas brought. For it was Aillen mac Midhna of 
the Tuatha de Danaan that out of Carn Finnachaidh to the north- 
ward used to come to Tara : the manner of his coming being with a 
musical timpdn in his hand, the which whenever any heard he would 

1 See Stokes, Irische Texte, IV, x-xii. Dr. Douglas Hyde has found "a second 
equally long Acallam of different contents," Fianaigecht, p. xxxi. I have not been able 
to examine this. 

2 The name of the goblin is missing from the MS, but has been supplied by Meyer 
from the Acallam. The context makes a reference to the story of " Finn and the Goblin" 
certain. See Meyer, Fianaigecht, pp. 46-51. 

* The sole discrepancy is of no importance. According to the poem, at the time of 
the adventure Finn was eight years old; according to the Acallam he was ten. 

1 O'Grady's translation, Siha Gadelica, II, 142-44, corrected according to Stokes's 
notes, Irische Texte, IV, 1 (1900), 287-88. Stokes edits the Irish text from four MSS, 
pp. 47-50, 11. 1654-1771. 
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at once sleep." Every year on Hallowe'en (samhain) the fairy or 
goblin used to come, lull everyone to sleep with his timpdn, and 
then emit a blast of fire out of his mouth. "With his breath he 
used to blow up the flame and so, during a three-and-twenty years' 
spell, yearly burnt up Tara with all her gear. That was the period 
when the battle of Cnucha was fought, in which fell Cumall son 
of Trenmor " 

"After the death of Cumall the chieftainship of the Flana was 
made over to the great-deeded Goll mac Morna, who held it for 
ten years. But a son had been born to Cumall, which was Finn; 
and up to the age of ten years he was (perforce) a-marauding and 
a-trespassing. In this his tenth year Tara's Feast was made by 
the king, Conn, the Hundred Fighter: and as all Ireland drank and 
enjoyed themselves in the great house of the Midchuart," the youth 
Finn appeared before them. "The king of Ireland looked at the 
youth; for to him and to the others in the bruidhen the youth was 
unknown." The king put his horn of state into the youth's hand 
and inquired: "Whose boy is this?" "I am Finn mac Cumall 
.... son to the warrior that formerly held the chieftainship of 
the Fiana, and I am come to procure my friendship with thee." 
So Conn took Finn into his service. 

"Then with a smooth and polished drinking-horn that was in his 
hand the king of Ireland stood up and said: 'If, men of Ireland, I 
might find among you one that until the point of rising day upon the 
morrow should preserve Tara that she be not burnt by Aillen mac 
Midhna, his rightful heritage .... I would bestow on him.' " 
After the others had refused the offer, Finn took it up, and Conn 
gave securities that Finn if successful should receive his heritage. 

After this "Fiacha mac Congha that to Finn's father Cumall had 
been a young man of trust," without the knowledge of the sons of 
Morna or anybody else, furnished Finn with "a certain spear of 
deadly property and with which no devious cast was ever made." 

Finn thereupon went out to defend Tara against the goblin. 

It was not long before he heard a plaintive strain, and to his forehea 
he held the flat of the spear-head and its point. Aill<m began and played 
his timpdn till he had lulled everyone else to sleep, and then to consume 
Tara emitted from his mouth his blast of fire. But to this Finn opposed the 
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crimson fringed mantle which he wore so that the flame fell down through 
the air carrying with it the fourfold mantle a twenty-six span's depth into 
the earth ; whereby ard na teinedeh or "fire hill" is the name of that eminence. 
.... When Aillen was aware that his magical contrivance was all baffled he 
returned to sidh Finnachaidh on the summit of sliabh Fuaid. Thither 
Finn followed him and, putting his finger into the spear's thong as Aillen 
passed in at the door of the sld, delivered a well-calculated and successful 
throw that entered Aillen in the upper part of his back, and in form of a 
great lump of black blood drove his heart out through his mouth. Finn 
beheaded him, carried the head back to Tara and fixed it upon a stake. 

To Aillen then his mother came and, after giving way to great 
grief, went to seek a leech for him: 

Come hither she-physician of Amairtha: by Fiacha mac Congha's 
spear, by the fatal mantle and by the pointed javelin, Aillen mac Midhna is 

slain! Alas! Aillen is fallen Come hither out of [Benn] Boirche, O 

she-physician! .... Blithe was Aillen mac Midhna of Sliabh Fuaid, nine 
times he burnt up Tara! 

After this victory over the goblin Conn gave Goll his choice, 
either to quit Ireland or to lay his hand in Finn's, and Goll chose to 
serve Finn. Finn received the chieftainship of the Fiona and held it 
till he died. And it was by this spear "that Finn ever and always 
had all his fortune, and the spear's constant original name was 
birgha or 'spit-spear.'" 

According to this longer account, the goblin is named Aillen, not 
Culdub, and instead of carrying off a portion of a feast, he burns the 
king's city. But Finn slays him with the spear of Fiacail just as he 
did Culdub, and in both cases the cast of the spear takes effect just as 
the goblin is entering his fairy-knoll. In both cases the goblin has 
made repeated visits, and only Finn is successful in conquering him. 
The stories are essentially the same. Here as in the other stories 
the spear is a talisman: "By means of this spear Finn ever and 
always had all his fortune." Evidently all three forms of "Finn 
and the Goblin" belong together, and are in fact variants of one 
story. 

XII 

A comparison of the different forms of "Finn and the Goblin" 
shows that the essential elements in the story are the recurrent 
molestation of a feast by a malevolent fairy who is finally slain by 
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a youthful hero with a marvelous spear. These are also the striking 
features in the English Sir Perceval (Sp), as a summary of the romance 
will make clear : 

Sir Perceval the elder, father of the hero, frequents tournaments 
where his bitterest opponents are the Red Knight and the Black. 
The Red Knight by the aid of "wicked armour" kills him "in battle 
and in fight." The mother Achefiour with the infant Perceval 
and one maid goes to a forest, where she brings the boy up in igno- 
rance of the way men fight. Of the father's belongings she takes 
only a little "scottes spere." As the boy grows up he uses the 
spear to kill birds and deer, which he brings to his mother. When 
he is about fifteen years old, he meets in the forest three of Arthur's 
knights. From them he learns about King Arthur. He runs down 
a wild mare, mounts it, and rides home to his mother, telling her 
that he is going to Arthur's court to be made knight. He carries 
with him his father's spear, a ring that his mother gives him, and 
sets out on the mare, having no bridle except a withy. 

He finds a lady in a hall (we are told in another place that she is 
wife to the Black Knight) and exchanges rings with her (we learn 
later that the ring which he gets by exchange preserves the wearer 
from death and wounds). King Arthur is seated at his Christmas 
feast when the youth all roughly accoutered rides into the hall. The 
boy does not know his name, but Arthur calls him "fair child" 
and says that if he were well dressed he would resemble the elder 
Perceval. At this moment the Red Knight enters, seizes a golden 
cup from before the king, and rides away with it. Arthur says that 
for fifteen years the Red Knight has done this and no one can stop 
him unless it be Sir Perceval's son; "the books say that he shall 
avenge his father's death." Arthur promises to reward the youth 
with knighthood provided that he will strike down the Red Knight. 
Arthur goes to fetch armor, but Perceval, without waiting, pursues 
the Red Knight and slays him with a single cast of his "scottes 
spere" that pierces him through the eye. Perceval covets the red 
armor, but not knowing how to unlace it, tries to burn the Red 
Knight's body out. Sir Gawain coming up shows Perceval how to 
unlace the red armor and buckle it on. Perceval sends Gawain back 
to Arthur with the golden cup. Perceval meets with the Witch 
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Mother who, because of the red armor, mistakes him for her son, the 
Red Knight, and remarks that though he were slain, she could restore 
him to life unless he were burned. Whereupon Perceval kills her 
and burns her body likewise. 

Perceval spends the night with an old man (who, as we learn 
later, is his uncle). He hears from a messenger that Luf amour the 
Queen of Maidenland is in trouble, and he sets off alone to rescue 
her. He slays a "sowdan" named Gollerotherame who was besieg- 
ing Maidenland and marries the rescued Lufamour. After a stay of 
one year Perceval sets out to find his mother. In the forest he meets 
a weeping lady who tells him that she is being punished by her 
husband the Black Knight because she has lost her ring. Perceval 
overcomes the Black Knight and reconciles him to the lady. Perce- 
val finds that a giant, a brother of Gollerotherame, has driven his 
mother to insanity by making her believe that he has killed her son. 
He slays the giant, cures his mother by means of a drink which he 
finds in the giant's house, and returns happily with her to Maiden- 
land. 

The parallelism between Sp and the story of "Finn and the 
Goblin" in the Accallam (A) may be summed up as follows: In 
both, the scene is at the court 1 of the king of the land and at a great 
feast held at a yearly festival (Christmas or Hallowe'en) . In both, 
the land has been enchanted since the slaying of the hero's father 
by a supernatural warrior who has insulted and injured the king each 
year at a festival. In both, the youthful hero is unknown at court, 
but is recognized by the king. In both no one but the youthful 
hero ventures to attack the supernatural foe. In both, the youth- 
ful hero, who without knowledge of the court is equipped with a 
spear furnished by a relative (mother or uncle), slays the enchanter 
by a cast of his spear. In both, the enchanter or goblin has a 

1 Tara, the capital city of the Irish king, had been bewitched for twenty-three years, 
we are told, although we read later that Finn was but ten years old, and that Allien had 
nine times burnt Tara, which seems to prove that the spell had lasted but ten years. 
Sp has a similar discrepancy about the duration of the enchantment. Fifteen years 
have elapsed since the Red Knight killed Perceval's father, and yet we read "Fyfe 
jeres hase he bus gane" (633) (where Holthausen emends to "Fyftene"); and again 
" Sythen taken hase he three [cups] " (637), which might mean that but three Hallowe'ens 
had passed. Whatever explanation we may adopt for these inconsistencies, it is reason- 
able to hold that In both narratives the enchantment must have rested upon the land 
from the time when the hero's father was slain until the youthful hero, aided by his 
father's magic arms, slew the enchanter. 
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supernatural mother, and there is talk of a possibility of restoring 
the enchanter to life. 

In the Irish, Finn kills the goblin with the cast of a spear just 
as the latter is entering his fairy-knoll. That the fairy man is slain 
at the entrance to his subterranean dwelling is probably a primitive 
idea. It occurs in all the Irish versions. In the English Sp a 
rather distinct trace of this fairy-knoll remains. Perceval kills the 
Red Knight with a cast of his father's spear at a hill. This might 
at first appear an ordinary hill, but after Perceval has slain the Red 
Knight and put on the armor, Gawain remarks: "Goo we faste fro 
this hill .... it neghes nere nyghte" (806-8), which is a pointless 
remark unless the hill be a fairy-knoll (sld), near which it would, of 
course, be dangerous to tarry at night. It seems safe to conclude, 
therefore, that the hill which is mentioned five times (697, 780, 806, 
838, 845) is a surviving trace of the Red Knight's sid or fairy abode. 

The spear with which Finn killed the goblin was given him by 
his uncle Fiacail. Since the father, Cumall, had many treasures 
and talismans, 1 and since Fiacail had been to Cumall "a young man 
of trust," this spear may have belonged to Finn's father; anyhow 
it was a talismanic spear that brought good luck, and it came from 
fairyland. The spear in Sp was the only one of the father's belong- 
ings that was carried away by the mother to the forest and given to 
the son. It is not definitely called a talisman, but the progress of the 
action makes this a highly probable conjecture. 

The scene in the Irish where King Conn, after complaining of the 
yearly depredations of his uncanny foe, offers to restore to any man 
who will ward off this enemy his rightful heritage (in Finn's case, of 
course, the command of the Fiana) is like that in Sp, where Arthur 
after complaining of the yearly ravages of the Red Knight offers to 
make Perceval a knight (that is, to receive him into the company of 
the warriors) provided that he recover the cup from the Red Knight. 
'Als I am trewe king,' said he, 
'A knyghte sail I make the, 
For-thi >ou wille brynge mee 

The coupe of golde bryghte.' 648. 2 

i See John McNeill, Dunaire Finn, pp. 21 1., 34 (., 119 1., 135 I. 
2 There is no parallel in A to the recovery of the cup. When the king stood up to 
speak to Finn, he held "a polished drinking-horn in his hand." 
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The central incident in Sp appears then to belong to what may 
be called the "Finn and the Goblin" type. In Sp, however, the 
"Goblin" incident is a part of an enfances framework. Now a 
"Goblin" episode as a part of an enfances framework occurs in an 
Irish story, the Macgnimartha Finn (M), 1 the resemblance of which 
to Sp is so close that it has been noticed repeatedly. M owes its 
preservation, no doubt, to the fact that it was told as heroic saga 
and was made a part of the supposed history of Finn. In the process 
of adapting it to history the marvelous elements out of which it has 
been built up have become obscured, but a little study of it will 
reveal that it belonged originally to the group of enfances fteriques. 
The importance of M has not been hitherto generally recognized 
because of the accident that it exists in no MS older than the fifteenth 
century. Before the recent advances in Irish scholarship it was 
usually referred to as a fifteenth-century tale. 2 One could urge, 
therefore (if he were sufficiently resolute), that it might be a decayed 
and confused version of French Arthurian romance; that it might 
possibly be a last stage of deterioration from literary forms, rather 
than a genuine survival of the living folk-tale out of which as a germ 
literary Arthurian romances grew. Any hypothesis of this sort is 
now shown to be impossible because of the evidence that M was 
in existence substantially in its present form in the twelfth century, 
and is therefore too old to be explained by French romance. 

Twenty years ago students of Irish were not sufficiently sure of 
the history of grammatical forms to assert that an Irish saga text 
was ancient unless it was contained in LU (a MS written before 
1106), 3 or in LL (a MS of 1150). The development of Irish scholar- 
ship has now made it certain that many texts which exist solely 
in later MSS belong almost or quite in their present form to the 
twelfth century or earlier. Evidence has been accumulating that 

» " The Youthful Exploits of Finn," which exists in a MS of 1453, but is declared to be 
a copy of older documents. It has been edited by Meyer, Rev. Celt., V (1881-83), 195- 
204; cf. his corrections, Archiv f. Celt. Lex., I, 482 ; and translated by him, Eriu, I (1904), 
180-90. On its resemblance to Sp, see Nutt, Folk-Lore Record, IV (1881), 9 f.; Studies 
on the Legend of the Holy Grail (1888), pp. 152 f. ; Griffith, Sir Perceval, Chicago disserta- 
tion, 1911. 

2 E.g., Nutt, Folk and Hero Tales, ed. Maclnnes (1891), p. 415. 

'Compare my procedure in "Iwain," Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII (1903) 27 f. 
On LU see Kittredge, A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (1916), pp. 290 f. 
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M, 1 though in a fifteenth-century MS, and though the language con- 
tains some later forms, is in truth one of these older texts. Professor 
Kuno Meyer, the latest editor of M, entirely without reference to its 
possible relations to Sp, unhesitatingly declares it to be a composition 
of the twelfth century. 2 We shall see that several Irish texts which 
exist in twelfth-century MSS, notably the Fotha Catha Cnucha? and 
a poem beginning A Rl richid by Gilla in Chomded, 4 establish this 
dating beyond a doubt. Taken together they indicate a knowledge 
in the twelfth century of most of the incidents of M. I will print 
summaries of these two important twelfth-century texts in parallel 
to a summary of M, 5 so that in the case of each incident the guaranty 
for its existence in the twelfth century may be clear at a glance. The 
Fotha Catha? ends before the point at which Gilla in Chomded's 
poem begins so that both can be arranged in one column. 

The following table will also serve another purpose. By printing 
a summary of Sp in a third column all incidents which are parallel 
in Sp and M appear, and the extent to which these incidents can 
be proved to have been known in the twelfth century becomes 
apparent. 

i For references see an article by Professor Pace in PMLA, XXXII (1917), 598-604. 
To Pace's materials I am able to add the evidence of two twelfth-century Irish documents, 
and partly by the help of these documents I believe it possible to show that the number 
of incidents common to Sp and M is nearer twelve than seven, the number which he 
observed. Pace's article is one of promise, and I regret to note his recent death while on 
military relief work in France. 

2 Fianaigecht (1910), p. xxviii. Long since Meyer asserted that the presence of 
Old-Irish forms fixes the date of a text. Even if we were to assume that some later 
scribe had tried to deceive us, his knowledge would have been insufficient to enable 
him to insert genuine Old-Irish grammatical forms. The later scribes had a desire to 
change grammatical forms of the older language into modern forms, but "few had suffi- 
cient knowledge of the older language to enable them to do so correctly. The later the 
period, the less Old-Irish was understood, the greater their difficulties of dealing intelli- 
gently with extinct forms," Meyer, Anec. Oxon. (1894), VIII, viii. "I think that if in a 
late copy we find among modern surroundings Old-Irish forms almost or entirely un- 
changed occurring with any frequency we may safely assume that we have then a copy 
which is ultimately derived from an Old-Irish source," ibid., p. x. The researches of 
Strachan, Transactions of the Philological Society, 1894 ff., are of fundamental importance 
for the dating of Irish texts. 

» "Cause of the Battle of Cnucha," which has been edited and translated from LU 
by Hennesey, Rev. Celt., II (1873-75), 86 f., and has been edited by Windisch, Kurzge- 
fasste Ir. Gram. (1879), pp. 121 f. Of. also Meyer, op. cit., p. xxv. The Fotha Catha Is 
told, not as heroic saga like M , but as veritable history, and all traces of the marvelous 
have been removed. 

4 Edited and translated by Meyer, op. cit., pp. 46-51. 

5 Prom Meyer's translation, Eriu, I (1904), 180-90. 

8 Prom Hennessy's translation, Rev. Celt., II, 91 f. I give the section numbers of 
the editors named. 
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Fotha Catha 

Cumall fought a 
battle against Ur- 
griu and Aed son 
of Daire derg (also 
called Morna). 
Cumall was slain 
by Aed. The 
latter lost an eye 
by the spear of 
Luchet, and was 
thereafter called 
Goll. 



(One stanza of a 
poem almost ex- 
actly as in M .) 

Muirne bore a 
son called Demni 
(later called Finn) . 
The boy was 
nursed up secretly 
"in the house of 
Fiacail mac Con- 
chind .... for a 
sister to Cumall 
was Fiacail's wife, 
Bodball Ben- 
dron." 



M 

§§ 1 and 2 
Cumall mac Trenm6r was slain 
in the battle of Cnucha by Aed 
who lost an eye by the spear of 
Luchet and was thereafter called 
Goll (i.e. the one-eyed). 1 Goll 
was son of Daire derg (the Red), 
also called Morna, and he dis- 
placed Cumall as captain of the 
fian. "The man who kept 
Cumall's treasure-bag wounded 
Cumall in the battle." Another 
foe was Urgriu. 

§3 
(Verses describing the fight.) 



§4 
After the battle Cumall's wife 
Muirne bore a son Demne (later 
called Finn). Two women- 
warriors (dd banfeindig), Bod- 
bmall bandrai, 2 and the Grey One 
of Luachair (in Liath Luachra), 3 
with the help of Fiacail mac 
Conchinn carried away the boy, 
for the mother "durst not let him 
be with her." The two women- 
warriors brought up the boy 
secretly in the forest of Slieve 



■Sp 

The elder Perce- 
val, father of the 
hero, was "Slayne 
in batelle and in 
fighte" by the Red 
Knight (161-62). 



(Perceval was 
born before his 
father's death 
101-4). 

P. was carried 
by his mother and 
one maid to a 
wood and there 
reared (163 f .). 



1 Aed means "Are." "Fire son to Daire the Red" may plausibly be the origin of 
the Red Knight in Sp. Aed was a common Irish name, but it may have been common 
because men were named after a demi-god. Cf. Cormac's Glossary, s.v. Aod, Anecdota 
from Irish MSS, IV, 4, 33. According to Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum, Mb., I, xxviii, the 
life of St. Aed shows traces of borrowings from a fire-deity. (The saint's qualities, 
however, might have been suggested solely by his name.) 

2 She evidently corresponds to Bodball Bendron in the Fotha Catha. Bendron is 
perhaps to be emended to bandrai, "sorceress." The Fotha Catha reveals the fact that 
Fiacail was Finn's uncle. A twelfth-century poem by Gilla Modutu in LL printed in 
Fianaigecht, p. xxix, calls Bodball " Finn's foster-mother (a mummi maith). 

' This person is a woman, and cannot be identical with Liath Luachra, a warrior 
who, intrusted with Cumall's treasure bag, wounded Cumall in the battle, and was later 

slain by Finn. 
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Fotha Catha M 

§4 
Bloom. "That was indeed neces- 
sary for many a sturdy stalwart 
youth and many a venomous 
hostile warrior and angry fierce 
champion .... of the sons of 
Morna were lying in wait for that 
boy." 

§5 
After six years the mother 
Muirne passed through one 
wilderness to another until she 
visited her son in the forest of 
Slieve Bloom. She was "afraid 
of the sons of Morna for him." 
She left him in charge of the 
women-warriors, bidding them 
take charge of the boy till he 
should be fit to be a warrior. 



s P 



Gilla in Chomded" a 
poem 

§§2-4 
Glaisdic was 
[Finn's] name 
originally. The 
sons of Morna 
named him Finn. 



§6 
Finn went hunting alone and 
"cut off at a shot the feathers and 
wings" of a duck upon a lake. 

§7 
He was for a time in the house 
of Fiacail mac Codna, but the 
two women-warriors carried him 
away with them again. 

§8 
He entered a game of hurley 
against a band of youths. 

§§ 9 and 10 
They called him Finn ("the 
fair") 1 on account of his shapeli- 
ness. 



Perceval 
small birds 
24). 



shot 
(217- 



Perceval does 
not know his 
name: "I ame 
myn awnn modirs 
childe." 



King Arthur 
calls him, "Faire 
childe and free" 
(501-6). 



» That the parallel to Sp at this point Is significant Is proved by the occurrence of 
something similar to the name "the fair" in almost all stories of the sort: In Chretien 
the mother calls her son "Biax filz" (353); in Bl, "Biaus flus" (ed. Potvin, 1232); in 
Wolfram, "bon flz, scher flz, b6a flz" (113, 4; 140, 6); in Li Biaus DeaconeUs, "blel 
fll," vs. 117; in Libeaus Desconus, "Beau fls" (ed. Kaluza, vss. 26, 66); in Meriadeuc, 
"le blel vallet" (10774); in the Prose Lancelot, "le biau trove," etc. (ed. Sommer, III, 
22). In the Enfances Gauvain the boy is called "bel fll," Romania, XXXIX, 22, 2d 
frg. 32. 
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Gilla in Chomded 

"Seven years he 
was in hard plight, 
under Loch Ree 
he found 'fair 
help' 1 (findcho- 
bair)." "Finn's 
first race .... 
into Loch Corrib 
from Loch Ree 
around Con- 
naught." 

§11 
He ran a race 
with the deer of 
Fiaclach mac Con- 
chenn. 

§16 
Seven deer by 
Slieve Bloom was 
Finn's first chase, 
.... a brave and 
stout exertion. 

§28 
"Thirty jewels 
.... Finn took 
out of the jaws 
of the crane-bag, 
after he had slain 
Glonna 2 at the 
vast ford, and 
Liath Luachra of 
the swift deeds." 



In 
year 



§5 

the eighth 
of his life 



M 

§11 

He found the youths swimming. 
"He jumps into the lake to them, 
and drowns nine of them in 
the lake." People said, "Finn 
drowned the youths," so that 
henceforth the name Finn clave 
to him. 

§12 

Once a "fleet herd of wild 
deer" was seen by him, and he 
ran down two bucks among them, 
and brought them to the two 
women-warriors. He was hunt- 
ing in this wise till one day the 
women-warriors said to him, 
"Go now from us for the sons of 
Morna are watching to kill thee." 

§13 

After this he took service with 
the King of Bantry, and no 
hunter was his equal. And the 
king said, "If Cumall had left a 
son one would think thou wast 
he." 

§14 

A similar incident occurred 
while he was in service to the 
King of Kerry. 

§15 
A chief smith named Lochan 
made two spears for him, and 
with one of them he slew a famous 
sow and brought the head for a 
bridal gift to the smith's daughter. 

§16 

A weeping woman told Finn 
that her son Glonda had been 
slain by "a tall, very terrible 
warrior." Finn "went in pur- 



Sp 



" J>er wes no beste 
J>at welke one f ote, 
To fle fro hym was 
it no bote, When 
J>at he wolde hym 
have" (222-24). 

He saw a group 
of wild mares, ran 
down the biggest 
and rode on it to 
his mother (325- 
64). 

Arthur thinks 
if he were well 
dressed he would 
resemble the elder 
Perceval. 

"And ever more 
trowed hee, )>at }>e 
childe scholde bee 
Sir Percyvell son" 
(545-88). 



Perceval found 
a weeping woman 
tied to a tree by 
her husband the 



» " Findchobair" may be a name for Finn's foster-mother or mumme. 
2 The Irish (tor n-guin Glonda) merely says "after the slaying of Glonna and Liath 
Luachra" and need not necessarily contradict M, according to which Liath Luachra 

slew Glonna. 
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§5 
when he was visit- 
ing Dathi's Tara, 
he slew [Allien] 
whose hand was 
full with candle 
.... with tim- 
pdn. 

§6 
" 'A timpdn for 
sleep,' said all, the 
practice at each 
Hallowe'en a cus- 
tomary deed, 
every year." 



"For fear of 
sword-fierce Conn 
Finn went to learn 
noble poetry. Ce- 
thern mac Fintain 
was his tutor in 
poetic composi- 
tion." 

§9 

"After a feast 
the fiana bring 
Finn to avenge 
the poet Orcbel, 
the fairy woman 
from Slieve Slanga 
had achieved the 
fierce, bold deed 
.... this was 
his journey on that 
night from Bri 
Ele." 

§13 

"In revenge of 
the poet Orcbel 
Finn slew Ua Fid- 



M 

§16 

suit of the warrior, and they 
fight a combat, and he fell by 
him. This is how he was : he had 
the treasure bag with him, to 
wit the treasures of Cumall. He 
who had fallen there was Liath 
Luachra ("The Grey One of 
Luachair") who had dealt the 
first wound to Cumall in the 
Battle of Cnucha." 

§§ 17-19 

Finn visited Crimall mac Tren- 
m6r [his uncle]. He went to learn 
poetry from Finneces on the 
Boyne, and he tasted the salmon 
of wisdom. "He durst not 
remain in Ireland else, until he 
took to poetry, for fear of the son 
of Urgriu, and of the sons of 
Morna." 

§20 

(A poem by which Finn proved 
his skill.) 

§21 

Finn went to Cethern mac Fin- 
tan further to learn poetry with 
him. They both went to woo a 
maiden in the fairy-knoll of Bri 
Ele. Every year at Hallowe'en 
the fairy knolls of Ireland were 
open, and every Hallowe'en a 
man of Ireland went to woo this 
maiden, but it always happened 
that some man belonging to the 
wooer's company was slain. 

§22 
As Finn and Cethern went 
toward the fairy-knoll, Oircbel 
the poet, one of their people was 
slain. 
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Black Knight. He 
overcame the 
Black Knight 
(1817-1932). 

He slew the Red 
Knight not know- 
ing that he was the 
one who slew his 
father (629-40, 
689-92, 709). 
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§13 

ga . . . with the 
spear of Fiaclach 
mac Conchind." 

§14 

"Two staves 
Finn heard." 

§15 

"'Venom is the 
spear' was the 
powerful begin- 
ning of the second 
stave .... there 
after the deed of 
valour on bright 
Allhallowe'en he 
heard them." 

§17 

"A vessel full of 
gold, of glorious 
silver, the woman 
out of Slieve Slan- 
ga gave to him; 
we know for cer- 
tain that this was 
the first fair treas- 
ure that he took to 
the fian for noble 
distribution." 



M 

§23 
Finn was angry and went to the 
house of Fiacail for advice. 
Fiacail gave Finn a spear and 
told him to watch the fairy 
mounds on Hallowe'en. 

§24 

Finn watched until the fairy- 
knoll opened, cast Fiacail's spear, 
and killed a fairy-man, Aed mac 
Fidga. 

§25 

Finn heard the fairies lament 
and repeat a quatrain, "Venom 
is the spear," etc. 

§26 
Finn recovered his spear by 
seizing a fairy-woman as hostage 
for its return. 

§27 
Finn vied with Fiacail 1 his 
uncle in feats of strength. 

§28 
Fiacail set Finn to watch ask- 
ing to be waked if he heard any 
(cry of) outrage. Finn heard a 
cry in the night, and did not 
wake Fiacail, but pursued alone 
and overtook three fairy-women 
outside the green mound of Slieve 
Slanga. He snatched a brooch 
from one of them. She asked 
back her brooch, and promised a 
reward. (The sentence is incom- 
plete and the conclusion is sup- 
plied by Meyer from the poem 
of Gilla in Chomded [§ 17].) 



Sp 



Perceval spent 
the night with his 
uncle who was the 
father of nine sons 
(936 f., 1050). 

Perceval sent 
back his three 
cousins on some 
pretext, and trav- 
eled on alone to 
an adventure 
(1033 f.). 

He won the love 
of Lufamour in 
Maidenlande 
(1221-1815). 



i From the Fotha Catha we learn that Fiacail was Finn's uncle by marriage. In 17-19 
above, Finn visited Orlmall, his father's brother. In Sp the hero visited Arthur and 
the old man with nine sons. Both were uncles. In Peredur the hero visited two uncles 
in succession and engaged in feats of arms. In Chretien Gornemans is an uncle and he 
taught the use of arms. Clearly an uncle who teaches the hero skill in arms is a part of 
the story formula we are studying. 
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This table shows that most of the events in M are attested by 
texts which exist in twelfth-century MSS. It shows further a 
remarkable parallelism between M and Sp. First it may be well to 
observe that M contains some episodes that correspond to nothing 
in Sp. These are: the visit of the mother 1 (5) ; the hero's stay as a 
child with his uncle, and the game of hurley (7-9) ; his drowning nine 
youths in a lake (11); his love affair with the daughter of Locan the 
smith (15); his learning poetry, tasting the salmon of wisdom, and 
his revenge on the fairy folk for slaying Oircbel the poet (17-26). It 
is also true that a few incidents in Sp find no parallel in M: the 
hero's encounter with the Red Knight's witch mother; his battle 
with a second giant (Gollerotherame's brother, 2005 f .) ; and his 
rescue of his mother. An enfances framework is meant to hold 
episodes, and the insertion of a number of episodes into M, or the 
omission of a few from Sp, in nowise invalidates the approximate 
identity of the framework of the two stories. The significant fact 
is that some twelve incidents are common to the older Irish and to 
the English story. Since these incidents occur in the same order 
in both 2 the parallelism cannot possibly be fortuitous. The frame- 
work of the two stories is the same. 

Both the Irish M and the English Sp relate (1) that the hero's 
father was slain in battle; (2) that he was reared far from men by 
two women; (3) that he showed skill in killing birds; (4) that he 
was swift enough of foot to run down wild animals; (5) that his real 
name was concealed; (6) that a king suspects his identity; (7) that 
he was called "The Fair One" (Finn), or "faire child"; (8) that he 

1 In Li Biaus Desconeiis the mother visits the hero while he is with his fairy nurse, 
so that this incident is probably original, and has been dropped in Sp. 

! The parallel to the youth's being called Finn ("the fair"), §§9-10, occurs at a 
slightly later place in Sp, but is an idea that might have been mentioned more than once. 
The only real transposition of incident is in § 16, where the weeping woman occurs 
near the end of Sp, and the reason for it is clearly a difference in plot. Sp divides Liath 
Luachra into two figures, a Red Knight and a Black, both enemies, whom the hero 
encounters separately. The Black Knight is subdued but not slain. In M the hero 
avenges at one stroke both the weeping woman and his father. 

A tenth-century Irish poem, quoted above, p. 27, tells of two fairy foes, Aed mac 
Pidaig and Culdub mac Pidga, who were successively slain by Finn with Fiacail's spear. 
Gilla in Chomded likewise knows two foes, one a fire goblin, another the fairy man who 
"was slain about the maiden of Bri Eile." In these goblin brothers (for Fidaig and 
Fidga are probably the same patronymic) it is tempting to trace the origin of the Red 
Knight and the Black Knight in Sp who were successively overcome by Perceval. Aed 
means "fire" or "red." CM dub means "black back." 
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avenged a weeping woman; (9) and avenged himself unwittingly on 
a mysterious man who had killed or helped to kill his father ; (10) that 
he visited his uncle's house; (11) that he. rid himself of the com- 
panionship of his uncle, or his cousins, to go alone; (12) that he had 
an adventure with a damsel at a fairy-knoll ("Maiden Land " in Sp). 

All of these parallels are guaranteed by twelfth-century Irish 
references except (3), (8), and (11). No. (3) certainly belongs to 
the Irish enfances formula because it is one of the exploits of the 
youthful Cuchulinn. 1 No. (8), although Gilla in Chomded 
does not mention the significant detail of the weeping woman, was 
almost certainly known to him. 2 His statement, "Thirty jewels 
Finn took out of the crane-bag after the slaying of Glonna and 
Liath Luachra," agrees precisely, as far as it goes, with M. Because 
of this exact agreement one can hardly go wrong in assuming that 
the omission of the weeping woman is a mere accident occasioned by 
the laconic style of the poet. No. (11) is, probably, the sole parallel 
left without guarantee. Its omission would not perceptibly weaken 
our evidence. 

No argument is needed to establish the existence of a literary 
connection between Irish and English. The parallelism is too com- 
plete to be fortuitous. Furthermore this parallelism extends beyond 
mere folklore to details that appear to be the work of literary 
elaboration. Compare, for example, the speech of the King of 
Kerry in the Irish to that of King Arthur in the English (in both 
Irish and English the king is addressing a youthful hero whose 
identity is unknown). The King of Kerry says: 

"If Cumall had left a son, one would think thou wast he." 
(M, § 13). King Arthur says: 

And }>ou were wele dighte, 
J>ou were lyke to a knighte, 
>at I lovede with all my myghte, 
Whills he was one lyve. 548. 

The changes that appear in the English version are exactly of the 
sort that one might expect the author of a romance of chivalry to 

' Cuchulinn killed a swan. See Windisch, Irische Texte, extraband (1905), p. 163. 

' Poets assume that their hearers understand allusions, and the problem of restoring 
a folk-tale from references to it in Middle-Irish poems is something like what it would 
be, e.g., to restore the classical tale of Arethusa from Milton's allusions to it in Lycidaa. 
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make. The emphasis placed on good clothes ("wele dighte") is to 
be noted as showing that the English version is addressed to a differ- 
ent state of society from that in which the Irish arose. 

In both Irish and English the hero leaves his uncle to go alone 
to an adventure with a fairy woman. In the Irish we read: 

"Finn did not wake the warrior. He went alone" (M, § 28). 
The English version runs: 

Ever he sende one a-gayne 

At ilke a myle ende, 
un-till J>ay ware all gane; 
J>an he rydes hym allane. 1042. 

Some significant connection between Irish and English is indi- 
cated by the way in which most of the personages in the English 
may be matched by like personages in the Irish, and this correspond- 
ence extends in the case of several of the chief personages even to 
names. "Faire child" is a good translation of Finn ("the fair"); 
the Red Knight must be connected in some way with Aed mac Daire 
Dearg ("Fire, son of Daire the Red"), and Gollerotherame the 
giant shares the first part of his name with Goll mac Morna, about 
whom in Irish story the tradition of giant size especially clung. 1 

1 The Flana were all regarded as of great stature, but Goll's gigantic size was espe- 
cially well known, being referred to even by writers of English. Dunbar (before 1520) 
speaks of "mekle Gow McMorne" as a giant (ed. Small, II [1893], 317). Gavin Douglas 
(before 1513) in his "Palice of Honour" has the lines: 

■ Greit Gowmakmorne, and Pyn Makcoul, and how 
Thay suld be goddis in Ireland, as thay say (ed. Small, I [1874], 65). 
Barbour in his Bruce (1375) refers to "Gol mak Morn" and "Fyngal" (ed. Skeat. STS, 
Bk. Ill, 61). Hector Boece in his History of Scotland (1526) describes the giant size 
of "Pyn son of heaven": "Pynnanum (ilium coeli (Pyn mak Coul, vulgari vocabulo) 
virum, uti ferunt, immani statura (septenum enim cubitorum hominem fuisse narrant) 
Scotici sanguinis, venatoria arte insignem, omnibusque insolita corporis mole formidolo- 
sum" (ed 1575, p. 128). Keating, the seventeenth-century Irish historian, thinks it 
necessary to argue that Finn was not a giant (ed. Dinneen, II [1907], 330). 

In post-twelfth-century development of the Finn saga, Goll as the leader of the 
Clann Morna became very prominent, often overtopping Finn in interest, but I And no 
mention of Goll mac Morna before the twelfth century. I conjecture that Goll ("blind" 
or "one-eyed") was at first not a proper name, but a common epithet for any one-eyed 
giant, or Fomorian. A good many giants named Goll figure in Middle-Irish literature; 
in the twelfth-century prose Dindshenchas (Rev. Celt.,X.V, 323) "Goll glass" is a giant 
who has a giantess daughter named "Gabal"; in the "Violent Deaths of Goll and 
Garb" (Rev. Celt., XIV, 405 f., from LL) Cuchulinn slew a giant named Goll who had 
one huge eye projecting from his head and another eye strangely sunken; Goll and Irgoll 
were chieftains of the Fomorians in Cath Maige Tured (§ 128, Rev. Celt., XII, 97). 
Another giant named Goll is referred to in Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of 
Ireland, I, 351-52. In "Laegaire's Visit to Fairy Land" (ed. Cross, Modern Philology, 
XIII, 156-62) a redoubtable adversary, Goll mac Duilb, who was probably a giant, was 
at war with the fairy folk, and was slain by Laegaire, who thus freed Mag Mell from 
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In the entire absence of any other explanation for the facts 
observed the natural conclusion is that Sp and M go back, probably 
through several removes, to a common original X. The sequence 
of events in Sp and M is essentially the same. Both begin with 
the enfances formula and both contain an incident of the "Finn and 
the Goblin" type. 

It may be well to consider how far M belongs to the "Finn and 
the Goblin" type — that is, how far the "Goblin" episode figures in 
M. This is desirable both because the type has not before been 
studied, and because the episode is altered in M in such a way that 
it might escape a hasty observer. The alteration consists in the fact 
that the "goblin," instead of molesting a feast, or burning a royal 
city, has repeatedly slain a man of Ireland. 

The parallelism between this part of M and the episode of 
"Goblin" (A) in the Acallam may be summed up as follows: In 
both M and A, a goblin foe has injured Finn's friends on successive 
Hallowe'ens. (In M, Aed has slain several men of Ireland; in A, 
Aillen has burnt Tara.) In both M and A, Finn gets advice and a 
spear from Fiacail. In both M and A, Finn kills the goblin on 
Hallowe'en with Fiacail's spear just as the uncanny foe is entering his 
fairy-knoll. In both M and A the goblin is lamented by the fairy 
folk. It is not told in M who voiced this lament; in A it was uttered 
by the mother. Aed's patronymic "mac Fidga" in M seems a 
mere distortion of Aillen "mac Midhna" in A. One of the oldest 
MSS of A calls him once "Faillen mac Fidhgha." 1 Aed, which 
means " fire, " is easily explained as another epithet for the fire-goblin 
Aill6n. Ninth-century tales about Finn mention a supernatural 



oppression. The situation is like the war between the Tuatha DS Danaan and the 
Fomorians in Cath Maige Tured. 

Gaelic ballads relate battles between Finn and one-eyed monsters. See J. F. 
Campbell, Leabhar na Feinne (1872), pp. 59 f., and especially the story of Finn's killing 
an enchanter named Roc who had but one hand, one loot, and one eye, at Ess Ruadh, 
p. 63. The Lays and Middle-Irish tales call Goll "na Beumanan" (Goll of the blows). 
This epithet is regularly applied to Balor, the well-known one-eyed leader of the Fomorians, 
"Balar Beimann" (Larminie, West Irish Folk-Tales [1893J, p. 1; Curtin, Hero-Tales 
[1894], p. 296), which suggests that at least in later tales Goll and Balor are confused. 
Finn's goblin foe perhaps grew out of tales about Fomorians like Balor who were adver- 
saries of the Tuatha Dg Danaan. Any one of these might have been named Goll, and 
have been the original of Gollerotherame. 

» Rawlinson B. 487, folio 21a, quoted by Stokes, Acallam, p. 287. 
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foe called Aed. 1 The parallels pointed out between M and A find 
an echo throughout in Sp. 

Both M and a part of Sp, therefore, belong to the "Finn and the 
Goblin " type. X, the hypothetical source of M and Sp, must also 
have contained the "Goblin" episode, doubtless in a form more like 
the older folk-tales in which the goblin troubled a feast. We arrive, 
therefore, at the conclusion that M and Sp rest upon a common 
original X, which was doubtless a folk-tale 2 about a combat between 
demi-gods and giants, carried on by means of talismanic weapons. 
The main part of the thread of X is preserved in M, but it has been 
rigorously euhemerized, and owes its preservation to the fact that 
it was regarded as history, and was attached to the historical or 
pseudo-historical Finn saga. 

The evidence of M proves that the central episode in Sp 
originally belonged to the "Finn and the Goblin" type of story, 
and M gives us a fair idea of what X, the source of Sp, was like. 

XIII 

It must not be forgotten that M and Sp have both been rational- 
ized, although in different ways. M keeps the formula of X better 
than Sp. On the other hand Sp retains better the supernatural 
machinery. The author of M appears to have had an aversion to 
the marvelous, which he has carefully eliminated, doubtless because 
he wished his heroic saga to be connected with the annals of Ireland. 
He retained, however, Finn's encounter with the fairies at a sid (21 f .), 
no doubt because it did not strike Irish hearers as unhistorical. 

The author of Sp, which was frankly a romance, had no objection 
to the supernatural as such, as witness his use of the Red Knight's 
magic armor, of the ring that rendered the wearer invulnerable, 
and of the witch mother who could restore her son to life. The 

■See Rev. Celt., XIII, 17 f. 

2 Panzer's "Barensohn" formula (Studien zur Germ. Sagengeschichte, 1910, I) 
resembles Sp more than it does Beowulf, for Biowulf contains nothing corresponding to 
the hero's rescue of a princess from an other-world land and his subsequent marriage to 
her, which is a part of the formula, and which is in Sp. Panzer builds up his formula out 
of more than two hundred folk-tales so widely separated in place and time from each 
other and from the home of the Bkowulf poem that his book merely demonstrates a proba- 
bility (cf. von Sidow, ZFDA, LIII (1911), 123-31) that Biowulf has a basis in marchen. 
Panzer's book could be used to establish with at least equal probability a mdrchen back- 
ground for Sp. 
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rationalization that has affected Sp is rather an unconscious process 
occasioned by the inability of the narrator, perhaps of a series of 
narrators, to conceive the incidents as other than a part of the 
chivalric life of the age and of the people for whom he told his 
romance. Examples of this process are seen in his calling the 
battle in which the elder Perceval was killed a tournament; in 
his making King Arthur dub Perceval knight; and in his picturing 
the giant Gollerotherame as a "sowdane" who fights with a sword. 
The tendency is that usual in earlier times and no different in prin- 
ciple from Garrick's playing Macbeth in powdered wig and velvet 
breeches. Its effect, however, is to blur the machinery of the plot. 

The Fotha Catha Cnucha, because it is told as straight history, 
has been rationalized to an extreme degree. In it scarcely a trace of 
the original folk-tale formula is discernible. 1 

Not only are the changes wrought by rationalization important; 
also the structure of these two Irish pseudo-historical documents M 
and Fotha Catha demands a moment's consideration. M has, 
evidently, been unskilfully patched together out of two independent 
accounts, thus introducing two characters called "The Grey One 
of Luachair." 2 The first is a woman (§4). The second is the 
warrior " who dealt the first wound to Cumall in the battle of Cnucha" 
(§ 16). The warrior did not belong in the first of these accounts. 
He is not mentioned in (§ 2) along with Finn's other enemies in 
the battle, only an obscure phrase ("the man who kept Cumall's 
treasure-bag," etc.) referring to him has been inserted. In the 
same way two characters called Aed, both enemies to Finn, have 
arisen. The first Aed (the son of Daire the Red) is said to be the 
same as Goll mac Morna; the second Aed (the son of Fidga) is 
a fairy antagonist. 

After the first few paragraphs Goll disappears from M. This 
first part of M doubtless comes from an annalistic source resembling 
the Fotha Catha, but differing from it in having no mention of Conn. 
The second part of M comes from something pretty close to a folk- 
tale. This source (X), which had some literary connection with 

i See Nutt, Folk and Hero Tales, ed. Maclnnes (1890), notes, pp. 399 f., and his 
table, p. 417. 

! Nutt noticed this, Folk-Lore Record, IV (1881), 17, note. 
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the source of Sp, made Aed the chief enemy to Finn, and had little 
to say of Goll — that is, it was like Gilla in Chomded's poem, which 
does not mention Goll, although it refers to "the sons of Morna." 1 

The Fotha Catha is also a piecing together of independent 
accounts. One of them was probably the tenth-century metrical 
Dindshenchas "Almu I" (ed. Gwynn, RIA, Todd Lecture Series, 
IX (1906), 72-77, from LL). This knows nothing of Goll, but 
mentions Fiacail and Bodmall. The other source must have told 
of Goll. 

At the risk of being tedious it is necessary to reiterate that none 
of the documents, not even those in Irish, are pure fairy tales. 
They have all been more or less rationalized by narrators who gave 
them a realistic setting. 

XIV 

What was the character of X, the common original of Sp and M ? 
One or two passages which have been discussed above, where traces 
of a similar working up of an incident appear both in English and 
Irish, do not prove that X had developed far beyond the folk-lore 
stage. It was essentially a folk-tale because it preserved for the 
most part the original motivation. "Folk-tales do not leave the 

■ Goll seems to have taken the place of an older opponent of Finn named Aed, 
and perhaps the identification of Goll mac Morna and Aed mac Daire, which is made by 
M and the Fotha Catha, may be due to a harmonizer of different traditions. The notion 
that a supernatural person named Aed was one of Finn's chief antagonists is old. A 
ninth- or tenth-century prose tale, "Finn and the Phantoms" (see Rev Celt., XIII, 17 f., 
and for the date Fianaigecht, p. xxiii) , relates that Aed Rind, son of Ronan, slew a hundred 
of the Fiana, and many of their chiefs. Nobody dared to oppose this terrible foe except 
Finn. Cailte finally made peace with him. Aed was received into the Fiana, and 
afterward lived by turns part of the time in his home, a fairy-knoll, and part of the 
time with Finn. Another Aed, a fairy chief who made presents to Finn, is mentioned in 
the Acallam na Sendrach, 3640 f. (Silva Gadelica, II, 111). Among the graves of famous 
heroes is mentioned that of Aed mac Fidaig in a tenth-century poem in LL (.Fianaigecht, 
p. xxiii). These Aeds are different personages but there can be little doubt that they 
were a good deal confused in the various tales, and they may hark back to a mythologica 
Aed who was a giant and a demi-god. 

In support of the hypothesis that Goll displaced an older Aed it may be remarked 
that, according to the ancient tale just outlined, Aed Rind was at first a [fairy] adversary 
who was later received into Finn's band. This is not unlike the story of Goll, who at 
first a foe became a companion to Finn. In LL, 204a, 32 (cf. RIA facsimile, introd., p. 54), 
is a poem ascribed to Finn about the exploits of Goll mac Morna: " ' Give me my harp ' 
cries the hero IGoll] ' that I may play it — grand the strain — that I may put the host to 
sleep.' So we were all put to sleep by the yellow-haired son of Morna. When sleep 
had overpowered us the foe [Goll] leapt on us and we were only awakened by the death 
shouts of the Fiana." Goll is here a foe who, after enchanting Finn's men with music, 
slays them, much as Aed, and AillSn did in the stories above related. My conjecture 
is that Goll mac Morna has developed out of an older Fomorian or one-eyed monster. 
The explanation that Goll was a sobriquet given to Aed after he had lost an eye by t he 
spear of Luchet reads like a bit of rationalization. Cf. Schofield, Mythical Bards (1920), 
pp. 317, 352. 
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point of the story in the dark. Their hearers object to puzzles." 1 
As far as the enfances framework is concerned, X closely resembled 
M, the main difference being that M omits supernatural features, 
most of which have left traces in Sp. It is for this reason that Sp 
cannot come from M , and since M is too old to come from Sp, both 
must go back to a common source, X. As for the "Finn and the 
Goblin" episode, X must have been like the older Irish tales in 
representing the "goblin" as troubling a feast (as in Sp) rather than 
as slaying a man as in M, or burning a city as in A. Some reasons 
for these conclusions are as follows. 

M explains why the hero's name was kept secret, a point that 
needs clearing up in Sp and in all the related stories, but is never 
elsewhere adequately motivated. 2 In M the foster-mother's chief 
desire was to keep Finn's name and whereabouts from the knowledge 
of the sons of Morna and especially from Goll, his father's foe, 
because they were watching to kill him. The point is made abun- 
dantly clear. 3 A comparison with M enables us to comprehend why, 
in Sp, Perceval is ignorant of his name. His mother had kept it 
secret for fear of the Red Knight, that uncanny foe who had slain 
the father, and was, doubtless, on the watch to kill the son. We 
also understand the namelessness of Perceval in Chretien's romance 
and in all related stories. Chretien appears to be puzzled by the 
idea, 4 for he does not set it forth at all clearly. This explanation for 

» Quoted from Professor Kittredge, A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight, p. 249. 

2 Lanzelet, which in the enfances portion has suffered less from rationalization than 
any other cognate tale outside of Celtic story, comes as usual closest to the real point 
here. The merminne told Lanzelet that he should not know his name until the day that 
he should slay the terrible Iweret. 

3 The women warriors "carry away the boy, for his mother durst not let him be with 
her." "The boy was secretly reared. That was indeed necessary for ... . the sons 
of Morna were lying in wait" (§4). That was why his mother visited him secretly. 
" She was afraid of the sons of Morna for him " ( § 5) . He fled ' ' from the sons of Morna ' ' 
(§ 7). The women warriors told him to leave them because "the sons of Morna are 
watching to kill thee" (§ 12). That was why he did not reveal his name to the King of 
Bantry (§ 13) ; or to the King of Kerry (§ 14). That was why he went to learn poetry 
"for fear of the son of Urgriu and of the sons of Morna" (§ 17). 

'Ed. Baist, Li Contes del Graal, vv. 340 f., 3535 f. Bl (Bliocadrans' Prologue), ed. 
Polvin, 739-42, says that when the boy was baptized, his name was so called that it was 
never known, or announced, or perceived : 
" Ses noms fu issi apielSs 
Com s'il, onques ne fust vSus (Ms. Add. 36, 614, reads "seus" Miss Weston. 

Ne noncies, ne apierceus." 740. Sir Perc., I, 71, note). 

In fact the lad's name is never given in this Prologue. This is one of the marks of a hero 
brought up by a fee. He is nameless till he accomplishes his adventure. Cf. Parzival 
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the namelessness of the hero was in X, since in all the romances 
that may be supposed to derive from X this namelessness appears 
without apparent reason. In the romances the original motivation 
has dropped out because their authors did not understand (what 
would be clear to any Celt) that the plot involved a struggle between 
two clans. 

The Red Knight's yearly theft of King Arthur's golden cup, 
which is never adequately motivated or explained in Sp, or Chretien, 
or any of the related romances, can be understood by a comparison 
of the "Goblin" episode in M and other Irish stories. To Irish 
hearers, familiar with fairy lore, the conduct of the "goblin" was no 
puzzle. The king was under a spell or enchantment cast by the 
"goblin," the sign of which was that every night or every year 
the fairy molested his feast, just as according to modern Irish peasant 
belief cows when under enchantment are supposed to be visited 
by the fairies nightly, or at stated intervals. This explanation, 
which is clear enough in M , must have been in the source X. X was, 
then, practically a folk-tale and the main thread of its plot is well 
preserved in M . 

XV 

Was X Irish? The purpose of this investigation is to try to 
restore the folk-tale source of Sp, and thus to unravel the original 
motivation, which will appear plainer (if our hypothesis of popular 
origin be correct) the closer we get to the folk-tale. For our immedi- 
ate purpose it matters little among what people the story arose, so 
long as we can grasp the point of it. The discussion, however, has 
made clear that X resembles a set of Irish tales (especially M) which 
are older than the rise of French Arthurian romance. In the com- 
plete absence of any other tales of like antiquity that closely resemble 
Sp the conclusion is almost inevitable that X was Irish. M contains 
the enfances feeriques formula and this formula, therefore, appears 
to have been worked out by the Irish long before it can be pointed 
out anywhere else in the west of Europe. 



(ed. Martin, 113, 4), Li Biaus Desconeils, Libeaus Desconus, Enfances Gauvain (Romania, 
XXXIX [1910], 1 f.), and De Ortu Waluuanii (ed. Bruce, Hesperia [1913], pp. 59, 92). In 
De Ortu the hero Is called "puer sine nomine." 
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Any lingering skepticism about the antiquity of the enfances 
feeriques formula in Irish 1 must be dispelled by the existence of an 
older example, which is contained in two texts: the Macgnlmrada 
Conculaind and the Tochmarc Emire, concerning the great antiquity 
of which there is no doubt in anybody's mind. 

The Macgnlmrada Conculaind, or " The Youthful Deeds of Cuchu- 
linn," is a part of the Tain Bo Cualnge, and belongs substantially 
in its present form to the eighth century. 2 We here read that 
Cuchulinn was brought up at a distance from the king's court, 
although not by fees, and went thither as a boy. Like Perceval, 
Cuchulinn was a nephew to the king (Conchobor), but the latter 
had no knowledge of him, and inquired the boy's name. Like 
Finn and Perceval, Cuchulinn was swift enough of foot to run down 
deer, and he shot water birds (swans). Like Finn he killed some 
of the boy troop with whom he played. Like Finn he did not get the 
name by which he is generally known till he had accomplished a 
great exploit. He slew the dog of Culann the Smith, and because he 
offered to take the dog's place as watcher he became known as the 
Dog of Culann, "Cu-chulinn." 

Cuchulinn, according to the Macgnlmrada, was trained at first in 
the house of his father Sualtam, 3 but, like Finn and Perceval, he 
went later to be taught by fairy women. This part of his youthful 
adventures is not told in the Macgnlmrada, but forms a part of 
another text, the Tochmarc Emire* When Cuchulinn was six 
years old (according to LU), and had done a number of exploits, he 
set out to secure training in arms. He accomplished a dreadful 

1 Enfances fteriques are ascribed to Dermot ("He studied with Manannan mac Lir, 
and was brought up by him in the ' Land of Promise.' He was taught by Angus mac 
Oc, son of the Dagda," Silva Gadelica, I, 266; II, 300), but the story of Dermot's youth 
does not, so far as I know, exist. 

2 J. Dunn, Tdin B6 Cualnge (1914), p. xvii; Faraday, The Cattle-Raid of Cualnge 
(1904) , p. xvi. The Irish text summarized above is in Windisch, Irische Texte, extraband 
(1905), pp. 106-171. 

* This story of Cuchulinn's education at the house of his father Sualtam is probably 
not primitive, although far older than the twelfth century. Cf . Kuno Meyer, Miscellanea 
hibemica (University of Illinois Studies, 1916), pp. 9 ft.; T. P. Cross, Modern Philology. 
XVI (1918), 219 f. According to the oldest stories, Cuchulinn was not the son of 
Sualtam but of the demi-god Lug; see Nutt, Voyage of Bran, II, 43 f. 

« A shorter version of the Tochmarc Emire (in MS Rawlinson B512), which contains 
all the points here summarized, is thought by Meyer to date from the eighth century, 
Rev. Celt., XI, 439. A longer version (from LU and later MSS) has been translated by 
Meyer, Archaeological Review, I. No use is here made of any point peculiar to this 
later version except the statement that Cuchulinn was but six years old, which occurs in 
LU; see Faraday, op. cit., p. 16. 
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journey across the Plain of 111 Luck to reach the land of Scathach 
(The Shadowy), compelled her to give him instruction in arms, to 
become his mistress, and to foretell to him the future. In winning 
Scathach he was helped by her daughter Uathach (The Terrible), 
who fell in love with him. Before winning Scathach he slew a 
champion named Chocur Crufe, whose place he took. He later 
fought in battle on behalf of Scathach against another supernatural 
queen named Aife, and won a victory. 

This story from the Tochmarc Emire is plainly a folk-tale that 
has been arranged to fit into the artificial heroic saga of Cuchulinn. 
It, taken together with the Macgnimrada, demonstrates the exist- 
ence in Ireland, more than three hundred years before the rise of 
French and English romance, of a folk-tale about a hero who had a 
youth parallel in several points to that of Finn and Perceval, and 
who like them was trained in feats of arms by two women of the 
Other World. 1 

Since the antiquity in Irish of the enfances fieriques formula is 
beyond dispute; since M, the closest parallel to Sp that we have 
been able to point out, is Irish, and is evidently too old to be influ- 
enced by Arthurian romance, it seems impossible to avoid concluding 
that X, the common original of Sp and M, was Irish. 

Arthur C. L. Brown 
Northwestern University 

(To be continued) 

■ Whether the folk-tale from which sprang this episode in Tochmarc Emire belonged 
to the fairy mistress type or not is of no consequence to the argument. We are con- 
cerned only with the fact that Cuchulinn as a youth visited the Other World and was 
there trained by supernatural women, which is sufficiently obvious in Tochmarc Emire 
as it stands. Professor Ogle's failure to see in Scathach a fairy mistress (Amer. Jour, of 
Philology, XXXVII [1916], 403 f.), therefore, does not matter here. His objection, 
however, makes it worth while to say very explicitly that neither Tochmarc Emire in this 
episode, nor M, nor Sp, nor (e.g.) Chretien's I vain, is a fairy mistress story as it stands. 
Nobody ever thought so. My point was, and is, that nobody can understand or explain 
any one of them except by restoring a more original folk-tale form in which it was a fairy 
mistress story. Why keep repeating "Laudine ist keine fee" ? (Foerster, Yvain [1906J, 
pp. xlvii et al.) In the entire absence of any evidence to the contrary I see in Scathach 
and her "daughter" Uathach (Do not let us take the relationship of fairies seriously!) 
the usual pair of supernatural women, like Lunet and Laudine (Ivain), the merminne and 
Iblis (Lanielet), Blancemal and Blances Mains (Li Biaus Desconeiis), the sisters in La 
Mule sanz Frain, the sisters Li Ban and Fand in Serglige Conculaind (and, as the argument 
tends to prove, Acheflour and Lufamour in Sp), who control the hero's destiny. That 
both Scathach and Uathach (and Aife as well) were mistresses to Cuchulinn shocks 
literal-minded people who do not comprehend that these creatures were fies. Be it 
remembered that Lanzelet was accused of having the merminne as a mistress (Diu Crone, 
24517 f.). Uathach plays the part of Lunet because she meets the hero first, helps him 
and tells him how to win Scathach. Both in this episode from Tochmarc Emire and in M 
an original fairy story has been obfuscated in adapting it to the supposedly historical 
figures of Cuchulinn and Finn. The element of fairy control has been pretty thoroughly- 
obscured, doubtless because it did not accord with the spirit of heroic saga, which tended 
to exalt the hero's hardihood. 
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